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THE CRIMEAN 
CONFERENCE—WHAT 
DID IT SETTLE? 


Mr. WricuT: The Crimean Conference has come to an end. 
What do you think of its accomplishments, Fulbright? _ 


SENATOR FuLBRicut: I think that they have been very great. It 
has given us evidence of the solidarity of the three great powers, not 
only in the prosecution of the war, but in their determination to 
work together in the peace. And, particularly, I like the commit- 
ment. by the United States to participate actively and aggressively 
in the creation of the machinery for the preservation of peace. 


Mr. Wricut: And what do you think of its accomplishments, 
Ball? 


SENATOR Batt: I think that they were a very great step forward. 
When I think back to two months ago—how worried we were 
_here in the United States at the signs of disunity among the three 
major powers, the feeling that nothing was being done to go ahead 
with the international organization foreshadowed at Dumbarton 
Oaks—it seems to me that we have answered all the questions 
which were then in our minds. 
We have achieved greater military solidarity in the prosecution 
of the war. We have ended completely any hope by Germany and 
Japan of dividing the Allies. We have gotten together on the prob- 
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lems of liberated Europe; and we have planned a conference in San | 
Francisco on April 25 to set up an international organization. 


Mr. Wricut: You stated the four problems dealt with by the / 
Declaration of Crimea. ; . 

First, there is the problem of military coordination. I was par- 
ticularly interested in the fact that Russia is collaborating with us 
to a greater extent militarily than has been the case in the past. 


SENATOR FULBRIGHT: I think that was one of the most reassuring 
things that came out of the conference—agreement among our 
military people to work closely together. That has been the source | 
of considerable suspicion on the part of our people in the past. 


SENATOR BALL: The Russian staff participated fully in the con- 
ference, and it is indicated in the official announcement that they 
will participate in future meetings if necessary. And already out of 
that we have seen the American and British air forces cooperating 
completely with the new Russian offensive in the East. 


Mr. Wricut: Taking up the first general problem dealt with, 
that of policies toward Germany, the Declaration stated that there 
is to be a disarmament of German forces; a breakup of the German 
General Staff for all time; and elimination of military equipment 
from Germany. 

Secondly, an elimination of military production. 

Thirdly, a punishment of war criminals and reparation in kind. 

And, fourthly, the Nazi party is to be wiped out and militarist 
influence to be ended. 
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SENATOR Batt: I think that there were two other points. 

First, they agreed on the surrender terms to Germany, although 
they did not make them public—and I agree with them on that. 
I think Goebbels would merely twist them to stiffen resistance. 

And, secondly, they agreed on the plans for occupation of Ger- 
many, doing it by zones, each country taking a different zone, with 
France invited; with the basic policy set up by a central control 
commission in Berlin. 


SENATOR FULBRIGHT: This has been a great step forward be- 
cause it has been assumed by the enemies of our international or- 
ganization that Russia, of course, would dominate the government 
of Germany with this Committee of Officers which she set up in 
Russia. 

I think that that is a significant concession by Russia—to give 
that up. 


SENATOR BALL: I think also that there was fear here that Russia 
might impose one set of terms in eastern Germany and Britain and 
the United States another set in western Germany. I think that we 
have avoided that. 


Mr. Wricut: One important step is the clarification of the term 
“unconditional surrender.” That phrase means that there is to be no 
contractual armistice. Because of this arrangement—that the 
United Nations are to assume responsibility for the postwar world— 
it has been possible to advance as far as we have through various 
conferences toward the postwar international construction while 
the fighting is still going on. 


SENATOR BALL: Does this mean that if we had planned on negoti- 
ating a peace with Germany, with Germany a party to it, we could 
not have very well had these’conferences at Bretton Woods and Chi- 


- cago and so on? 


SENATOR FULBRIGHT: Yes, and we would not now be getting 
ready for the conference at San Francisco. 

All of us, I think, would agree that if we had not progressed as far 
as we now have, there would not be the public opinion to support 
any conference—any agreement. 


Mr. Wricut: This is quite unparalleled. 

I do not recall any great war of past history where the main out- 
lines of the future structure of world organization were built up dur- 
ing the fighting itself. 


SENATOR FuLBRIGHT: More significant than that is the support 
of the people themselves. Anyone could sit around and work out 
these schemes, but this time I feel that the American people, espe- 
cially, have their heart in this and are willing to go through with it. 


Mr. WricutT: I would say not only the American people but the 
United Nations. The concept of the United Nations is really a fore- 
shadowing of the organization which we are going to have after the 
war. 


SENATOR FULBRIGHT: I said “American people” because the 
bombs and the destruction have converted the other people to the 
necessity of doing it. 


SENATOR BALL: Well, is not this in effect using the concept of the 
United Nations’ organization as planned at Dumbarton Oaks in ad- 
vance to determine what to do about Germany—in treating Ger- 
many as an outlaw in the community of nations? 


Mr. Wricut: Yes; you are absolutely right. Germany is an ag- 
gressor and not a normal belligerent in the old sense of the word. 


SENATOR Baty: I wonder what this determination to destroy 
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Germany’s power to wage war actually means? What are we going 
_ to have to do to make that work? 


Mr. Wricut: It is clear that Germany is finished as a great power. 
That, I think, follows clearly from the Declaration. It is an inflexi- 
ble purpose. 


SENATOR FULBRIGHT: Wright, what do you mean by a “great 
power’’? 


Mr. Wricut: There have always been great powers—three, four, 
or five in the world the last four or five centuries. They change some- 
what in time. 

But a great power is a power that has such military might and 
such political prestige that it is in a position to challenge one of the 
other great powers. That is in contrast to the position of the smaller 
states that live only because of the rivalries of the great powers. 

It is recognized that one of the smaller states could never success- 
fully attack one of the great powers. 


SENATOR BALL: It strikes me that we have had a number of great 
powers in the past which have lost that position. I am thinking par- 
ticularly of Sweden and Spain, which were great powers at one time 
but which now do not occupy that position. 

I think, particularly in the case of Sweden, that their people are 
probably happier than they were when they were fighting wars all 
the time! 


Mr. Wricut: That is a good illustration. Sweden was a great 
power in the seventeenth century, during the time of the Thirty 
Years’ War, and up to the end of what is sometimes called the 
“Northern War,” in 1720. Sweden lapped over into Germany and 
into Poland and into Finland and into Russia in the time of Charles 
XII; but all that territory was taken away, and Sweden changed its 
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policy and decided to work for the prepeni? of its people rather 
than to be a great power. 


SENATOR FULBRIGHT: So it is not altogether a blessing simply to 
be a great power, is it? 


Mr. Wricut: No. 

The German people may have an opportunity to achieve pros- 
perity if they give up the idea of ever being a great power. I think 
that it is possible to achieve this determination of the United Na- 
tions to end the position of Germany as a great power. 


SENATOR FULBRIGHT: Would you agree that it is justification for 
us and for Russia and for Great Britain to be great powers if they 
will use that for the purpose which is outlined in the Crimean Con- 
ference? 


Mr. WricuT: We hope that the concept of a great power, in so 
far as the present great powers have it, is going to be linked up 
with the responsibility for world order and peace. _ 


SENATOR BALL: Does that not lead us to the question of what is 
to be done with those industrial areas of Germany which furnish its 
war potential—the Ruhr and the Saar and Upper Silesia? 

Now, I notice that there are demands by the French—the present 
French government—that the Ruhr and Saar valleys be turned 
over to them. I suppose that Poland would want Silesia, which 
would be one way of taking power away from Germany. 


SENATOR FULBRIGHT: Don’t you think that control of these key 
areas where the production of war-making machinery is concentrated 
would be better administered under an international organization? 


Mr. WrRicurT: One might say that it is fortunate from this point 
of view that those great industrial areas—Silesia, the Saar, and the 
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Ruhr—are on the borderlines of Germany; it is much more practi- 
cable to put them under such an organization and separate them from 
German political control than would be true if they were in the cen- 
ter. 


SENATOR FULBRIGHT: We had a precedent after the last war. The 
Saar was administered by an international body for fifteen years 
very satisfactorily, wasn’t it? 


Mr. WRIGHT: Yes, it was. After the fifteen years a plebescite was 
held, and the people voted to go to Germany. 


SENATOR Batt: To me the transfer of national sovereignty over 
those areas to an international organization is a much more satis- 
factory answer than turning them over to either France or Poland. 

I think that there is always danger that one of those nations might 
go extremely nationalistic. This way, instead, the United Nations 
could use those areas to help in the economic rehabilitation and re- 
covery of Europe and perhaps use them as levers to prevent the 
building of excessive trade barriers among European countries. 


_ SENATOR FULBRIGHT: Also, the enmity of the German people 
would have to be directed against the organization—all of the na- 
tions—rather than against one particular nation. 


Mr. Wricut: Of course, the statement at Crimea does not say 
that any particular territories are to be separated from Germany. 
It simply says that Poland is to get some compensation. We do not 
know just where that compensation will be. It says the north and 
the west. 

The problem, however, is also dealt with in the matter of indus- 
trial disarmament. The Crimean proposal says that Germany is to 
be industrially demilitarized. 


SENATOR FULBRIGHT: Don’t you think that all those industries 
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that are not normally economic, such as synthetic gasoline and syn- 
thetic rubber, should be discontinued in Germany (it would not be 
too difficult to prevent the re-creation of those industries) and that 
those industries which are essentially peacetime, such as pottery and 
textiles and that sort of thing, could be encouraged to give the Ger- 


mans enought to live a normal life? 


Mr. WricHT: You have stated my idea exactly. I would add 
airplanes and armor steel to the uneconomic industries you men- 
tioned. 

But I think that the object should be to put your finger on indus- 
tries which are uneconomic from the civilian point of view and to 
limit the need of supervision just as much as possible, because I do 
not believe that it is going to be possible to keep a great corps of in- 
spectors in Germany to supervise all German industry after the 
period of occupation. 


SENATOR BALL: You would, then, encourage Germany to import 
gasoline and oil, for instance, and those other products for which she 
has been developing substitutes in order to have a self-sufficient 
economy? : 

That, in turn, of course, would mean that Germany would have 
to develop export industries in order to have the exchange to buy 
these materials. 


Mr. Wricut: Yes, absolutely; but, of course, she can get these 
products cheaper by importing them. It is an expensive business to 
make the synthetics, and Germany has got to have the opportunity, 
as Fulbright noted, to export products’of light industry which do 
not have a direct military significance. 


SENATOR BALL: Germany has proved in the past that she can de- 
velop such industries and that she has tremendous commercial ini- 
tiative in developing trade. 


SENATOR FULBRIGHT: Senator Ball, what do you think of the war 
- criminals? What would you do with them? 


SENATOR BALL: Well, I hope we do not get too legalistic about it! 
I think that we ought to dispose of Hitler and his crew through 
political argument. They should be shot and not left to live out 
their lives on some pleasant tropical isle. 

And then I think we have a problem in getting rid of the rabid 
Nazis in Germany. Personally, I would tie that up with the idea of 
reparations in kind, which, I take it, means products or labor, and 
provide that all members of the Gestapo, all members of Elite 
Storm Troop divisions, are automatically asssigned to labor battal- 
ions to help rebuild Europe. 


Mr. WricutT: That is an interesting idea, but perhaps I am 
pretty legalistic on this matter. 

It seems to me that war criminals should be dealt with in a legal 
manner. I might make an exception of Hitler and some of the big 
fellows, who perhaps could be dealt with politically; but with the 
great body of them, it seems to me, you have to have some sort of 
trial in which evidence can be brought forward to show that they 
have actually been guilty of offense. 


SENATOR Batu: Yes; but if we ever hope to build a peaceful, 
democratic Germany, obviously we have to get rid of these Nazi 
leaders in some way. Personally, to me, the most satisfactory solu- 
tion would be to put them in the labor battalions and make them re- 
build those portions of Europe they have destroyed. 


SENATOR FULBRIGHT: About this legalism, you started out, I be- 
lieve, Wright, by saying that Germany has played a different role 
‘and that we regard her as the old-time war-maker. She is an outlaw 
against the community of nations; and if we become involved in the 
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difficulties of trials, under our rules of evidence, are you not afraid 
that the United Nations will break down, just as the League did be- 
fore, and that there will be no effective punishment? 


Mr. Wricnt: I would take it as. a rule of law that an individual 
who commits an act which is generally recognized as criminal in 
character, such as murder or assassination in pursuance of an ag- 
gression against the peace of the world, has committed a war crime. 
If you find evidence of that, you can proceed against him. 


SENATOR FULBRIGHT: Do you think that any court would accept 
that? 


Mr. Wricut: The question, of course, will probably be before 
military commissions, or perhaps an international tribunal will be 
set up; but I think that it is a sound legal principle. 


SENATOR BALL: I would say that that is perfectly all right where 
you are going to sentence a man to death or to a long period of im- 
prisonment for a specific offense; but I am talking about getting rid 
of these several million Germans who we know are criminals. They 
did not get into the Gestapo unless they were criminals and had 
abandoned most civilized concepts. 

_ I think that we have to take care of those people—certainly, get 
them out of Germany—if we ever hope to build a democratic Ger- 
many. 


Mr. Wricut: There may be a little difference among us on whom 
we are going to call war criminals and what we are going to call 
reparations in kind, but I think that we ought to get on to the next 
point. 

Before we do, I just want to say that all these immediate meas- 
ures are very important because the problem of reeducating Ger- 
many to a peace-loving country is going to be a very long process. 
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It is has to be achieved in some way, but we have to take economic 
and political and legal measures in the first instance to see that Ger- 
many cannot again assault the peace of the world. 


SENATOR BALL: In other words, the reeducation is a little uncer- 
tain. In the meantime, we had better make sure they cannot make 
war again! 

Mr. Wricut: You are absolutely right. 

Now let us come to our second point—the policies announced at 
the Crimea Conference toward liberated areas. 


SENATOR FULBRIGHT: The emphasis there is upon the joint ac- 
tion of the three great powers, and that is the whole heart of both 
the immediate problem and the solution of such problems as have 
arisen in Greece and in Italy. 


Mr. Wricut: There is to be an end to unilateral action—that is, 
of one-nation action. 

I think that you are right in emphasizing the need of a common 
action. The United States is going to assume great responsibilities, 
and that is somewhat novel. 

SENATOR FULBRIGHT: But it is joint action, and that is the im- 
portant point. 

Mr. Wricar: Justice Byrnes emphasized that. But we are not 
assuming more than Great Britain and Russia. It is a common re- 
sponsibility. 

SENATOR BaLL: The criticism that we are getting involved in 
every quarrel that might develop in Europe does not make sense to 
me. We have had upward of two million fighting men in Europe 
twice in one generation. It strikes me that it is a lot more sensible 
to use our influence to settle these quarrels peacefully and justly 
- rather than wait until they develop into war and then fight the war. 
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SENATOR FuLsRicut: It is a preventative approach. 


Mr. Wricat: This is not entirely novel. In my judgment, the 
Moscow Declaration of over a year ago implied the assumption of 
such responsibilities by the United States and the other United 
Nations, but now we have it more concretely. 

It is said, very definitely, in the Crimean Declaration that we, 
with our colleagues, are going to assist in restoring order in the 
liberated countries, in recognizing provisional governments, and in 
assisting in having free elections in such countries. 


SENATOR FuLsricut: And the joint action will prevent the dif- 
ferent factions within a country from going to different ones of the 
Big Three and tending to split them asunder. 


Mr. WRIGHT: We can see what this means in the case of Poland. 
It has involved some responsibilities. 


SENATOR FULBRIGHT: Exactly! 


Mr. Wricut: We have said that we are going to approve a Polish 
government different from that which we have been recognizing in 
London—a government the nucleus of which will be the Lublin gov- 
ernment, which Stalin was supporting. And we have also said that 
the frontiers of Poland are to be substantially the Curzon Line. 


SENATOR BALL: Which is a change in our policy. Heretofore we 
have not recognized that cession of territory to Russia in 1939; so 


that is quite a change for us. 
Mr. Wricut: Can this be reconciled with the Atlantic Charter? 


SENATOR FULBRIGHT: I think that, on the matter of justice, much 
can be said for this solution when one recognizes the history of it, 
the way the Curzon Line was set. It was set in 1919, not at the be- 
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hest of Russia at all, but by the British, the Americans, and the | 


French in participation. 


Mr. Wricut: Yes, President Wilson agreed to it; and, as I re- 
call, Americans served on the commission which decided that that 
line really marked the eastern frontier of a genuinely Polish popula- 


} 


tion. 


SENATOR FULBRIGHT: It was then extended to the east by force. 


Mr. Wricut: The Russians certainly regarded the war of 1920, 
initiated by Poland to extend the line eastward, as being a war of 
aggression. 


SENATOR BALL: I disagree a little. It seems to me that the Polish | 
settlement is a clear departure from the Atlantic Charter principle 
of no territorial aggrandizement for any of the Allies in this war. 


SENATOR FULBRIGHT: The Russians, however, make the point 
that this matter was settled prior to her signing of the Atlantic 
Charter in 1942. Just how far retroactive is the Atlantic Charter 
going to be? If it will go back to 1939, why not take it back to 1919? 


Mr. Wricut: That is a very good point to make. 

The Russians say that this was accomplished back in the autumn 
of 1939, nearly two years before the Atlantic Charter was ever 
thought of, and they say, “You can’t give the Atlantic Charter a ret- 
roactive activity.” 


SENATOR BALL: Yes; but I do not think that you can ever con- 
vince the American people that the Poles, who, after all, were the 
first nation actually to fight against Nazi aggression at the start of 
this war, have not gotten rather a raw deal. I would go along with 
you on the Polish question for the sake of America and the future 
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peace of the world. Some compromises in the application of these 


_ principles are inevitable. 


I think that we have much greater good in this document than 
we have bad; and I think that it is a great step forward. I am willing 
to go along with it and hope that we can adjust these things in the © 
future sometime. But I do not think that we should kid ourselves 
that it is a perfect settlement. 


Mr. Wricut: There is probably a little disagreement on that. 
I would like to emphasize again, in connection with your moral 
argument, the great contribution that the Russians have made; 
after all, Poland only exists because of what Russia has been doing 
for her in the past few weeks; Poland would not have been liberated 
at all without the Russian armies. 


SENATOR BALL: That is right. And my position is taken partly 
on the basis that Russia now is fighting two-thirds of the German 
Army. 

I think that Russia has come quite a long way to meet us half- 
way, and I think that inevitably we make progress by compromises. 
I think that this, on the whole, is an excellent compromise. — 


SENATOR FULBRIGHT: Russia did give up her view that the Lub- 
lin government was the only one and agreed that a new government, 
in which the Lublin group is to play a part, is to be the provisional 
government of Poland. | 


SENATOR BALL: And that government must pledge itself to hold 
a free election with universal suffrage, which is a step forward. 


Mr. WricuT: I am mighty glad to see the Atlantic Charter re- 
ferred to so specifically in a number of parts of the Crimean Decla- 
ration. I think that document needs to be adhered to as far as possi- 


_ ble for the good of the United Nations.. 
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SENATOR FULBRIGHT: Certainly this ought to quiet all the fears 
that arose a few months ago as a result of the remark of the Presi- 
dent about its not having been executed as a formal document, 
don’t you think? 


Mr. Wricut: Yes. And I think we ought to notice that the At- 
lantic Charter states certain economic articles as applying to the 
vanquished as well as to the victors, but that is not stated specifical- 
ly in regard to the initial political articles of the Atlantic Charter. 
As you know, Churchill at one time said that it did not apply to the 
enemy. I would not go along with him entirely, but only in part. 

Now we come to the third general section of our discussion, a 
point which certainly has been of very wide interest to the Ameri- 
can people—the general security organization. The date for the San 
Francisco conference has been set. 


SENATOR BALL: Yes, and our American delegation has been 
named, with Congress well represented. It is a bipartisan delegation, 
and I think that the members of that delegation hold great hope for 
a strong bipartisan support. : 


SENATOR FuLBrRicuT: Incidentally, Ball, the Republicans are 
pretty well represented on that delegation, are they not? 


SENATOR BALL: We have three of them that I know of. 


SENATOR FULBRIGHT: I do not suppose that you disapprove Mr. 
Stassen’s appointment? 


SENATOR BALL: Not a bit. I think that he will make an excellent 
member of the delegation and a very strong one. 


Mr. Wricut: I think that everybody believes it was a very stra- 
tegic move to.put Senator Vandenberg on, too. 


SENATOR FuLBRIGHT: That was an excellent step. 
16 


Mr. Wricut: The conference promises to be a good one, and I 
think that all of us are glad that former Secretary Hull’s insistence 
that the matter be made nonpartisan has been adhered to. 

And it seems to me that the agreement on the voting-procedure 
matter by the powers indicates that there is very likely to be a 
charter that is satisfactory emerging from the San Francisco con- 
ference. 


SENATOR FULBRIGHT: You have reference to the agreement as re- 
ported in the newspapers? 

Don’t you think that that agreement in which the decision to use 
force must be unanimous is the only kind that could be accepted by 
the United States’ Senate? - 


Mr. Waicat: [am inclined to think so, but I think that we should 
note that there has been no official statement of the agreement 
reached. - 

It said that France and China must first agree to this program be- 
fore it will be formally announced; but the papers seem to think they 


know what it is. 


SENATOR BALL: I think the papers have made a pretty good guess 
on that. It will not require unanimity among the great powers at 
preliminary stages. In other words, the parties to a dispute will not 
vote to take up the dispute, investigate it, or make a recommenda- 
tion, which would bring tremendous public pressure to bear on any 
party to the dispute. But, on the final decision to use force, unanim- 
ity of the great powers will be required. That means that obvious- 
ly the organization is not going to try to coerce Russia, Britain, or 
the United States by force. 

I think that that is a wise solution on two points. First, if we are 
going to coerce a great power with force, we are in a great war, and 
the organization has failed. In the second place, in order to do that, 
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you could not rely on only the quota forces available to the Council. 
It would take all-out war, and in the United States that would take 
a declaration of Congress; and Congress would not approve that 
kind of a settlement. 


Mr. Wricut: Yes. If it is not against a great power, then it is 
policing and not war. I think that that is an important point to have 


in mind. 
SENATOR FULBRIGHT: Yes. 


Mr. Wricut: Gentlemen, we agree that the Crimean Conference 
has contributed tremendously to maintaining the military and po- 
litical solidarity of the United Nations, to hastening the uncondi- 
tional surrender of the enemy, and to preparing the United Nations 
for discharging the responsibilities implied by such surrender. 

While the policies toward Germany have not been stated in full, 
it is clear that Germany is to be finished as a great power. The Ger- 
man people, however, will have the opportunity to live and in time 
to prosper if they accept this status. 

Germany’s capacity to threaten the peace can be eliminated by 
the program of military and economic demilitarization and repara- 
tions in kind, assisted by certain territorial changes, the natural 
population trends, and the general international organization. Poli- 
cies which require extensive foreign supervision in Germany after 
_ the period of occupation should be avoided. 

We welcome the broad responsibilities assumed by the United 
States and the other leading United Nations for assisting the demo- 
cratic reconstruction of liberated countries. By discharging this re- 
sponsibility in the proposed quarterly meetings of foreign ministers, 
unilateral decisions can be avoided in the future. 

We consider the proposal to reconstitute the Polish government 
west of the Curzon Line statesman-like. 
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We differ somewhat as to whether it is entirely reconcilable with 
the Atlantic Charter, but we are happy to see that instrument re- 
affirmed. 

Finally, the arrangements for the conference at San Francisco to 
establish the general international organization goes far toward as- 
suring the future peace of the world. 


_ The Rounp Taste, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broad- 


cast entirely without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical 


‘outline, and exchange data and ews. The opinion of each speaker is his own and in 


no way involves the responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the N ational 
Broadcasting Company. The supplementary information in this transcript has been 


developed by staff research and is not to be considered as representing the opinions of 


the RounD TABLE speakers. 
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The Official Statement of 
THE CRIMEAN CONFERENCE 


The following statement is made by the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, the President of the United States of America 
and the chairman of the council of people’s commissars of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on the results of the Cri- 
mean conference: 


The Occupation and Control of Germany 


We have agreed on common policies and plans for enforcing 
the unconditional surrender terms which we shall impose to- 
gether on Nazi Germany after German armed resistance has 
been finally crushed. These terms will not be made known 
until the final defeat of Germany has been accomplished. Un- 
der the agreed plan, the forces of the three powers will each 
occupy a separate zone of Germany. Coordinated adminis- 
tration and control have been provided for under the plan 
through a central control commission consisting of the Su- 
preme Commanders of the three powers with headquarters in 
Berlin. It has been agreed that France should be invited by 
the three powers, if she should so desire, to take over a zone 
of occupation and to participate as a fourth member of the 
control commission. The limits of the French zone will be 
agreed by the four Governments concerned through their 
representatives on the European Advisory Commission. 

It is our inflexible purpose to destroy German militarism 
and nazism and to insure that Germany will never again be 
able to disturb the peace of the world. We are determined to 
disarm and disband all German armed forces; break up for all 
time the German General Staff that has repeatedly contrived 
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the resurgence of German militarism; remove or destroy all 
German military equipment; eliminate or control all German 
industry that could be used for military production; bring all 
war criminals to just and swift punishment and exact repara- 
tion in kind for the destruction wrought by the Germans; 
wipe out the Nazi party, Nazi laws, organizations and insti- 
tutions, remove all Nazi and militarist influences from public 
office and from the cultural and economic life of the German 
people; and take in harmony such other measures in Germany 
as may be necessary to the future peace and safety of the 
world. It is not our purpose to destroy the people of Germany, 
but only when nazism and militarism have been extirpated 
will there be hope for a decent life for Germans, and a place 
for them in the comity of nations. 


Reparation by Germany 


We have considered the question of the damage caused by 
Germany to the Allied Nations in this war and recognized it as 
just that Germany be obliged to make compensation for this 
damage in kind to the greatest extent possible. A commission 
for the compensation of damage will be established. The com- 
mission will be instructed to consider the question of the ex- 
tent and methods for compensating damage caused by Ger- 
many to the Allied countries. The commission will work in 
Moscow. 


United Nations Conference 


We are resolved upon the earliest possible establishment 
with our allies of a general international organization to main- 
tain peace and security. We believe that this is essential, both 
to prevent aggression and to remove the political, economic 
and social causes of war through the close and continuing col- 
laboration of all peace-loving peoples. 
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The foundations were laid at Dumbarton Oaks. On the im- 
portant question of voting procedure, however, agreement 
was not there reached. The present conference has been able 
to resolve this difficulty. 

We have agreed that a conference of the United Nations 
should be called to meet at San Francisco, in the United 
States, on April 25, 1945, to prepare the charter of such an or- 
ganization, along the lines proposed in the informal conversa- 
tions at Dumbarton Oaks. 

The Government of China and the Provisional Govern- 
ment of France will be immediately consulted and invited to 
sponsor invitations to the conference jointly with the Govern- 
ments of the United States, Great Britain and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. As soon as the consultation with 
China and France has been completed, the text of the propos- 
als on voting procedure will be made public. 


Declaration on Liberated Europe 


The Premier of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
Prime Minister of the United Kingdom and the President of 
the United States of America have consulted with each other 
in the common interests of the peoples of their countries and 
those of liberated Europe. They jointly declare their mutual 
agreement to concert during the temporary period of insta- 
bility in liberated Europe the policies of their three Govern- 

ments in assisting the peoples liberated from the domination 
of Nazi Germany and the peoples of the former Axis satellite 
states of Europe to solve by democratic means their pressing 
political and economic problems. 

The establishment of order in Europe and the rebuilding of 
national economic life must be achieved by processes which 
will enable the liberated peoples to destroy the last vestiges of 


nazism and fascism and to create democratic institutions of | 


their own choice. This is a principle of the Atlantic Charter— 


the right of all peoples to choose the form of government un- 
der which they will live—the restoration of sovereign rights 
and self-government to those peoples who have been forcibly 
deprived of them by the aggressor nations. 

To foster the conditions in which the liberated peoples may 
exercise these rights, the three Governments will jointly as- 
sist the people in any European liberated state or former Axis 
satellite state in Europe where in their judgment conditions 
require (A) to establish conditions of internal peace; (B) to 
catry out emergency measures for the relief of distressed 
peoples; (C) to form interim governmental authorities broad- 
ly representative of all democratic elements in the population 
and. pledged to the earliest possible establishment through 
free elections of governments responsive to the will of the 
people; and (D) to facilitate where necessary the holding of 
such elections. 

The three Governments will consult the other United Na- 
tions and provisional authorities or other governments in 
Europe when matters of direct interest to them are under 
consideration. 

When, in the opinion of the three Governments, conditions 
in any European liberated state or any former Axis satellite 
state in Europe make such action necessary, they will imme- 
diately consult together on the measures necessary to dis- 
charge the joint responsibilities set forth in this declaration. 

By this declaration we reaffirm our faith in the principles of 
the Atlantic Charter, our pledge in the Declaration by the 
United Nations and our determination to build, in coopera- 
tion with other peace-loving nations, world order under law, 
dedicated to peace, security, freedom and the general well- 
being of all mankind. 

In issuing this declaration, the three powers express the 
hope that the Provisional Government of the French Repub- 
lic may be associated with them in the procedure suggested. 
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Poland 


A new situation has been created in Poland as a result of 
her complete liberation by the Red Army. This calls for the 
establishment of a Polish Provisional Government which can 
be more broadly based than was possible before the recent 
liberation of western Poland. The Provisional Government 
which is now functioning in Poland should therefore be re- 
organized on a broader democratic basis with the inclusion of 
democratic leaders from Poland itself and from Poles abroad. 
This new government should then be called the Polish Pro- 
visional Government of National Unity. 

M. Molotov, Mr. Harriman and Sir A. Clark Kerr are au- 
thorized as a commission to consult in the first instance in 
Moscow with members of the present Provisional Govern- 
ment and with other Polish democratic leaders from within 
Poland and from abroad, with a view to the reorganization of 
the present Government along the above lines. This Polish 
Provisional Government of National Unity shall be pledged 
to the holding of free and unfettered elections as soon as pos- 
sible on the basis of universal suffrage and secret ballot. In 
these elections all democratic and anti-Nazi parties shall have 
the right to take part and to put forward candidates. 


When a Polish Provisional Government of National Unity 
has been properly formed in conformity with the above the 
Government of the U.S.S.R., which now maintains diplomatic 
relations with the present Provisional Government of Poland, 
and the Government of the United Kingdom and the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America will establish diplomatic 
relations with the new Polish Provisional Government of Na- 
tional Unity and will exchange Ambassadors, by whose re- 
ports the respective Governments will be kept informed about 
the situation in Poland. 


The three heads of Government consider that the eastern 


frontier of Poland should follow the Curzon Line, with digres- 
sions from it in some regions of five to eight kilometers in favor 
of Poland. They recognize that Poland must receive substan- 
tial accessions of territory in the north and west. They feel 
that the opinion of the new Polish Provisional Government of 
National Unity should be sought in due course on the extent 
of these accessions and that the final delimitation of the west- 
ern frontier of Poland should thereafter await the peace con- 
ference. ; 


Yugoslavia 


We have agreed to recommend to Marshal Tito and Dr. 
Subasitch that the agreement between them should be put in- 
to effect immediately and that a new Government should be 
formed on the basis of that agreement. We also recommend 
that as soon as the new Government has been formed it should_ 
declare that: 

(i) The anti-Fascist Assembly of National Liberation 
[AVNOJ] should be extended to include members of the last 
Yugoslav Parliament [Skupschina] who have not compro- 
mised themselves by collaboration with the enemy, thus form- 
ing a body to be known as a temporary Parliament; and, 

(2) Legislative acts passed by the anti-Fascist Assembly of 
National Liberation will be subject to subsequent ratification 
by a Constituent Assembly. 

There was also a general review of other Balkan questions. 


Meetings of Foreign Secretaries 


Throughout the conference, besides the daily meetings of 
the heads of Governments and the Foreign Secretaries, sepa- 
rate meetings of the three Foreign Secretaries and their ad- 
visers have also been held daily. 
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These meetings have proved of the utmost. value and the 
conference agreed that permanent machinery should be set up 
for regular consultation between the three Foreign Secre- 
taries. They will, therefore, meet as often as may be neces- 
sary, probably about every three or four months. These meet- 
ings will be held in rotation in the three capitals, the first 
meeting being held in London, after the United Nations’ con- 
ference on world organization. 


Unity for Peace as for War 


Our meeting here in the Crimea has reaffirmed our com- 
mon determination to maintain and strengthen in the peace 
to come that unity of purpose and of action which has made 
victory possible and certain for the United Nations in this 
war. We believe that this is a sacred obligation which our Gov- 
ernments owe to our peoples and to all the peoples of the 
world. 

Only with the continuing and growing cooperation and un- 
derstanding among our three countries and among all the 
peace-loving nations can the highest aspiration of humanity 
be realized—a secure and lasting peace which will, in the 
words of the Atlantic Charter, ‘‘afford assurance that all the 
men in all the lands may live out their lives in freedom from 
fear and want.” 

Victory in this war and the establishment of the proposed 
international organization will provide the greatest oppor- 
tunity in all history to create in the years to come the essen- 
tial conditions of such a peace. 


Winston S. CHURCHILL 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
J. STALIN 


February II, 1945 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT ON FREED PRISONERS 


The text of an agreement reached at the Big Three conference 
concerning prisoners liberated by the Allies’ forces invading Ger- 
many follows: 


A comprehensive agreement was reached at the Crimea 
conference providing detailed arrangements for the protec- 
tion, maintenance and repatriation of prisoners of war and 
civilians of the British Commonwealth, Soviet Union and 
United States liberated by the Allied forces now invading 
Germany. 

Under these arrangements each Ally will provide food, 
_ Clothing, medical attention and other needs for the nationals 
of the others until transport is available for their repatriation. 
In caring for British subjects and American citizens, the So- 
viet Government will be assisted by British and American 
officers. Soviet officers will assist British and American au- 


thorities in their task of caring for Soviet citizens liberated by 
the British and American forces during such time as they are 
on the Continent of Europe or in the United Kingdom, await- 
ing transport to take them home. 

We are pledged to give every assistance consistent with op- 
erational requirements to help to insure that all these prison- 
ers of war and civilians are speedily repatriated. 


What Do You Think? 


. What concrete advances have been made by the Crimean Con- 
ference over the accomplishments at Dumbarton Oaks last fall? 


. If, as is planned, the government of China and the provisional 
government of France are to attend the proposed United Na- 
tions’ meeting at San Francisco, why did they not attend the 
Crimean Conference? 


. What are the assets and liabilities of partitioning portions of a 
defeated Germany to Poland and France? How do these reasons 
weigh against administering the industrial areas through some 
international organization? 


- 


. If the Allies reduce Germany to a small-nation, non-self-sufficient 
economy, will any government democratically chosen by the 
German people to rule be able to last long? Are there any analo- 
gies to be drawn from the Weimar Republic period after World 
War I? 


. Do you agree with Senator Ball that Gestapo men and the like 
should be placed in enforced labor battalions to rebuild Europe? 
Is there danger in grouping together persons of such similar 
ideology? Would we have to maintain constant, close military 
guard over such a labor battalion? 


. Do you agree with Professor Wright that, in most cases, we must 
follow legal procedure with rules of evidence in trying alleged 
Nazi war criminals? 


. Are we “kidding ourselves,” as Senator Ball suggests, if we think 
the acceptances of the Curzon Line can be fully squared with the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter? 


. What concessions, if any, did Russia make at the Crimean Con- 
ference concerning the governments of Poland and Yugoslavia? 
Does Russian attitude in these areas indicate more cooperation 
in the future? 
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